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" Instead of the basket of flowers usually placed at the centre 
of the table, stood a pyramid of books, surrounded by the busts 
of Calderon, Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and Velasquez. The 
dinner has been more than modest and I would never have 
troubled you. with it, were it not for M. Salamanca's speech, 
which, I think, is worthy to be reproduced. — 'Gentlemen,' said 
he, ' about twenty-five years, from this time, the old and thread- 
bare cassock of Salamanca, then a student in the university of 
Granada, might be among the. oldest and the moat worn cas- 
socks of his comrades. When my education was completed, I 
proceeded to Malaga, and made myself a gacetillero (journalist) 
of the Avisador Malagueno. The love of gold took possession 
of my soul, and it was in Madrid that I found the object of ray 
adoration; but not without the loss of my juvenile illusion. 
Believe me, gentlemen, the man who can satisfy all his 
wishes has no more enjoyment. Keep the way you have 
entered on, I advise you. Rothschild's celebrity will cease on 
the day of his death. Immortality can be earned, but not 
bought. Here are before you the busts of men who have glo- 
riously cultivated liberal arts; their busts 1 have met with 
throughout the whole of Europe ; hut nowhere have I found a 
statue erected, in memory of a man who has denoted his life to 
making money. To-day I speak to you with my feelings of 
twenty-two years, for in your company I have forgotten I am 
a banker, and only thought of my youth and days of gay 
humor.' " — The Spectator. (Eng.) 

There is a sequel to the above. It seems that the dinner was 
concocted in order to hoax the banker. His good sense and 
earnestness, however, prevailed over the wit of his merry 
hosts, and instead of finding in him a butt for laughter, he won 
their respect and admiration. 

England. — A society of Female Artists exists in London, and 
their annual exhibition is now open. Most of the London 
papers speak of it as "pretty fair for women." One says, 
" the exhibition consists of 300 pictures, and that about half as 
many more were rejected, and if the numbers had been re- 
versed, the exhibition would have been the gainer," all of which 
may be considered churlish comment. In order to show the 
character of the exhibition, we mention some of the titles of 
the pictures, by which it will be seen that the ladies are not 
frightened by difliculty of subjects. "We have — "Scenes from 
the life of an old Bachelor and an Old Maid ;" a single figure, 
"Viva Perpetua," which is highly spoken of; "Charity," a 
subject of truly feminine sympathy; "Christmas Carol;" sun- 
dry " Roman Scenes," a la Leopold Robert, etc. Landscapes, 
Fruit, and Flowers, of course, abound. "We have the " Colossi 
at Sunrise — Thebes;" and sundry home scenes in oil and water 
color. In addition to the pictures, there are several pieces of 
sculpture, one of which, " Eli blessing Hannah and Samuel," 
possesses both power and feeling. — A young sculptor, an Irish- 
man, by the name of Doherty, has produced a couple of works 
that are said to bear the stamp of genius. One is illustrative of 
a seene from Bulwer's " Last Days of Pompeii " — Glaucus and 
lone; and the other is symbolical of Ireland — "a half-nude female 
figure, standing with the right hand on the harp and the other 
uplifted to her lips as if recalling a strain which echo bad re- 
peated." — If any proof were wanting of the quackeries of Art, 
it surely can be found in the fact that, the " Frauds and Follies 
of Picture Dealers" are narrated and condemned in poetry. 
What a subject for the muses ! A Mr. Novice has written 
" 101 pages " of poetry on this subject, and he lashes his victims 
with little thought of damages for libel. — One thing may be 



said of the English, they are never at a loss for reasons, how- 
ever absurd, in support of their acts. Quite a discussion in 
parliament lately occurred relative to the building of the Foreign 
Office, and it became necessary that a, member shonld defend 
the action of government in its adoption of the style of architec- 
ture of the building. This member assured the House that t&e 
decision respecting the style " was arrived at not by. govern-' 
ment, but by the site on which the building was to be placed ;'* 
and that the site having decided the style, " the selection of the 
architect was governed by 4he decision in regard to the site." 
This Buusby wisdom has never been surpassed except by a 
New York Common Council, when it decided to erect the 
Tombs in Centre street. 

Belgium. — The town of Malines has resolved to decorate the 
court of its town-house with statues, the first of which is 
to he one of a painter, Michael Conie, who was born in the town, 
and is called the Raphael of Flanders. 

Paris.— Here are the prices which a number of pictures, by 
prominent artists of the day, brought at an auction lately. To 
get at an estimate of value, the size of the pictures ought to be 
given ; but that does not appear in the report of the sale. A 
" Landscape," by Diaz, brought $160; " Turkish Women," by 
the same, $80; " Bacchante," by Tassaert, $123; " Sunse,^" 
by Th. Rousseau, $180; "Smyrna Beach," by Decamps, $210;; 
" Landscape," by Troyon, $180 ; " Chiens courants au Lance*," 
by the same, $660 ; " Famille d'Artisans," by E. Frere, $186 ; 
" Desdemona cursed by her Father," by Delacroix, $460. 
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DOMESTIC AET GOSSIP. 

Of figure subjects for our forthcoming exhibition, Eastman 
Johnson contributes an example at once original and remark- 
able. The picture represents several groups of negroes enjoying 
the air, according to negro fashion, in the rear of one of those 
dilapidated houses common to Washington Oity. Each group 
has special interest for the spectator, bnt all are harmonized by 
the power of music, as we readily see by looking at the banjo- 
player in the centre of the picture. The. white personages 
introduced consist of two ladies on the extreme right of the 
canvas, their attitude and position showing that they have b,een 
beguiled out of an adjoining house to take a peep at the dusky 
Apollo. It would require some space to describe each group in . 
detail, so as to convey an idea of the various incidents and 
characteristics of negro-life, which illustrate its poetry and ju- 
nior. We can only state that the humor and poetry are there, 
and that the subjeot is faithfully studied and carried oiit in 
every particular. — Yewell, who is now in Paris, has sent home 
a small work, which, having no other title, we should christen 
"After Lunch." It represents a lad, called in Paris &gamm y 
but hero, a loafer; be has just finished a repast ofdry bread 
and an orange, the remnants of which a lean dog is eyeing 
wistfully, while the boy is in the act of lighting a matoh, 
the cigarette in his mouth, and the position of his hands, 
which are held so as to keep the wind from extinguish- 
ing the flame, indicating his object in doing so. In color, cha- 
racter, and execution, this picture is highly creditable to the 
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artist, and good evidence of tbe value of Parisian study. — 
"Wood, of Baltimore, who exhibited last year " The Baltimore 
News Tender," has sent to the exhibition of this season a figure 
of an old woman — "La Ohiffoniere" — one of those odd and 
picturesque subjects which are familiar to Paris. The old 
woman wears a straw hat, and carries a large basket on her 
back ; she has just found a spoon in a pile of rubbish, and seems 
surprised at ber good fortune. The picture is carefully painted, 
and equally characteristic with Yewell's picture, of the advan- 
tage of study in Paris. * 

Of our artists abroad, we hear as follows: la Loudon, Pro- 
fessor Paul P. Duggan was quite unwell — "just able to be 
about. " — Oropsey had sold his picture of the " Backwoods " at 
Glasgow. Some recent works from him will shortly be for- 
warded to tiiis country. — John T. Peele, from the Isle of Man, 
sends five new pictures, which may arrive in time for the 
N. Academy Exhibition. — In Paris the young American artists 
are studying zealously. E. H. May had sold his picture of the 
" Italian Boy " at auction. It was purchased by Mr. Jones, of 
New York. He is now finishing, for the French Exhibition, a 
picture of " Francis the First at Prayer." May thinks of re- 
turning home this season. — Rotherinel remains nntil July. — 
Edwin White has nearly completed his large work — " Washing- 
ton resigning his Commission," and for a gentleman of Chicago 
has progressed with the " Landing of the Huguenots in 
Florida." He has also made a study of "Washington reading 
the burial-sen ice over the body of Braddock." He leaves Paris 
in May for the United States. 

Ah. auction-sale of paintings, under the auspices of Messrs 
H. H. Leeds & Co., took place on the 16th and 17th of March, 
and the following prices were obtained for the prominent pictures 
by American artists: " TTrabagog Lake," 15x54, by Coleman, 
$51; "Sketch," 7x9, by D. Johnson, $26; "Landscape,*) 
15 x 19,by Sonntag, $30 ; " White Mountains," 7 x 9, by Oropsey, 
$25; "Winter Scene," 16x19, by Oertel, $58; "Waiting for 
the Fishing Boats," 27 x 32, by Dana, $70; "View on the 
Lehigh," 25 x 30, by Oddie, $98 ; " Scene on the Hudson," 20 x 
84, by Nichols, $97$ ; "Winter Scene," 24 x 36, by Ourrie, $165; 
** White Mountain Scenery, 22 x 87, by Sbattuck, $95 ; " Coming 
to the Point," 25 x 80, by Mount, $185 ; " Oampagna," 18 x 24, 
by Inness, $27$; "American Scenery," 18x26, by Gifford, 
$47$; "Grey Hood," 25x30, by W. O. Stone, $72$; "A 
Gipsy," 29x86, by Lazarus, $95; "View near Bethlehem 
Pa.," 84 x 55, by Boutelle, $90 ; " Fruit of Temptation," 30 x 26* 
by Mrs. Spencer, $97$ ; "The Opera Box," 12x15, by Hall, 
$72; "The Youth of Oolnmbus," 20 x 34, by Eossiter, $105; 
"Forest Scene," 10x12, by Hubbard, $50; "The Bottle," 
18x22, by Eastman Johnson, $102$; " Winter Scene, N. H.," 
40x53, by Mignot, $345; "Mont Blanc," 18x24, by Cranch, 
$57$ ; " View on the Hudson," 34 x 28, by W. M. Brown, $87 ; 
"The Sea Shore," 40 x 60, by O. T. DJx, $76 ; "Morning and 
Evening," 9 x 16, by Williamson, $20 each ; " Lake Champlain," 
12x18, by Gay, $36; "The Robin," 12x9, by Boughton, $300; 
"Landscape," 20x80, by Oasilear, $305; "Landscape," 36 x 
27, by Mathews, $50; "The By-way," 16x22, by Bellows, 
$85; " Miles Standish " (eight drawings), 24x28, by Ehninger, 
$828; "Prometheus," by Oole, $370; "Genevieve," 18x80, 
by Oropsey, $160; "Landscape," by Doughty, $160; "The 
Flute Player," 14x18, by Edmonds, $126 ; "The Lady Artist," 
11 x 18 by G. O. Lambdin, 145 ; " The Violet Wreath," 10 x 12, 
by Stearns, $21 ; " Lake' in the Hills," 40x60, by W. Hart 
$295; "Winter Scene," 24x36, by Mignot, $246; "Autumn 



Scene," by the same, $300; "ArsCelare Artem," 29 x 36, by 
Ehninger, $200; "Moonlight Frolic," 24x36, by Hays, $200 ; 
"The Rhymers," 23x30, by Lang, $145; " Priscilla," 36x46, 
by Rossiter, $190; " The Fishing Party," 38x54, by Stearns, 
$160 ; « The Falls of Niagara." 40 x 50, by Weir, $450 ; " Land- 
scape," 10x14, by James Hart, $57$; " Study," 17 x 22, by 
Elliott, $66$ ; "The Fawn's Leap," 25 x 36, by Kensett, $275 ; 
"Dismal Swamp," 32x50, by Gignoux, $530; "Lake George," 
40 x 62, by Oasilear, $510 ; " Tribute to Cole," 32 x 50, by Church, 
$510; " A Moantain View," 24x80 by Durand, $345; "Twi- 
light," 12 x 14, bySuydam, $40; "Cattle Grove," 87x38, by 
Darley, $100. 

Of the works by foreign artists, the " Florinde," by Winter- 
halter was knocked down at $3,150; "A Cattle Piece," by 
Verboeckhoven, $2,200 ; " Haman before Ahasuerus," by Van 
Sehendel, $295 ; " Turkish Washhotise, 11 x 14, by T. Frere, $100 ; 
" The Young Student," 14 x 18, by Lanfant de Mentz, $205, etc. 

Albahy. — Palmer has lately completed several works, the 
last of which is a bust of Commodore Ferry. This bust is 
modelled a little larger than life. The drapery consists of the 
folds of a storm-cloak, so arranged as to display the collar, on 
which appears the insignia of the Commodore's rank. We be- 
lieve the sculptor never saw the Commodore, and had only 
photographs to guide htm ; but with these he has succeeded ad- 
mirably, securing a likeness that is satisfactory, besides stamp- 
ing the bust with the spirit of a brave old commander. The bust 
belongs to Mr. Belmont. Another of his works is a medallion 
of Mrs. Dudley, the liberal founder of the observatory at Albany. 
Apart from its being a faithful characteristic portrait, the medal- 
lion is of artistic interest on account of the management of the hair, 
and a peculiar cap. Palmer has sketched a subject in miniature 
for a large-sized bas-relief called " Remorse." It represents a half- 
nude female upon a conch in a sitting posture, and supporting 
herself by her right arm, the drapery having fallen from her 
shoulders in the act of rising. Her face betokens that tumult of 
the conscience which has banished sleep, an expression that is 
further intensified by the action of the hand, which nervously 
clutches the pillow from which she has lately arisen. This 
work is in a new vein for Mr. Palmer, and one that offers a fine 
scope for his powers. " The White Captive," a companion 
statue to the Indian Girl, draws near completion. The figure is 
entirely nude. As a sign of captivity, the hands are tied 
together behind the back, one of them resting upon tbe stump 
of a tree, over which hangs the night-dress which the captive 
is supposed to have worn when dragged from her bed and car- 
ried off by Indians. . The merits of this figure are decidedly more 
prononcee than that of the Indian Girl ; it is larger, and is more 
intelligently modelled, especially in respect to some of thfe subtile 
beauties of form which are generally overlooked by sculptors. 
Another of Mr. Palmer's works is called " The Young Peasant." 
A Uttle girl holds in her hands a bird's nest, from which, we 
imagine, its little tenants have bnt lately flown. The sad ex- 
pression of the child's face is admirable; the drapery is simple, 
and for finish, none of the sculptor's previous works surpass it. 

Philadelphia. — Richards has just completed a large land- 
scape for Mr. Gardner, of Baltimore, which is considered by 
artists as a great advance on his former works. The careful 
studies of this gentleman during the last summer are now show- 
ing; forth in his works. — Hazeltine has made a great stride in 
his later works, having thrown off the peculiarities of his Dus- 
seldorf training, and got a little more Italian warmth. — Perry's 
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last wofk is a great advance on his previous essays, and shows 
Co advantage bis nice appreciation of color. 

"WAflHnTGTON. — About the exhibition in this city we know 
nothing, but of the present aspect and prospect of the art-commis- 
siou, a correspondent says : " The special committee appointed 
at the last session of Congress made their report, which was 
ordered to be printed, but final action on it was not reached. 
Congress, however, took the ground that by the act of 1858, 
the law existed for the appointment of a committee of three 
artists by the President, and made provision in the Appropria- 
tion bill, ' that no part of the sum designed for the extension of 
the Oapitol should be expended on works of sculpture or paint- 
iog, except under the sanction of said art-committee 1 — and the 
appropriation bill of the present session was passed with the 
same proviso annexed. The report of the committee, or rather 
the bill accompanying the report, not having been acted upon 
by Congress, tie rights, privileges, responsibilities, and compen- 
sation of said committee remain undecided, and will be until 
after the next session determines the question. I look upon the 
result as a great triumph for Art in this country, for the princi- 
ple is distinctly enunciated that artists are the best judges of 
matters of Art. The report of the Bpecial committee is now in 
the hands of the printer, and when completed, will be sent with 
the proceedings of the Art-Convention to every artist in the 
country, the publication of the latter having been delayed, for 
prudential considerations, until final action was taken in Con- 
gress. When the report is ready, it will be laid before the Pre- 
sident, and he will be urged to make the appointment without 
delay. 

Boston. — The only Art news which I have of any interest is 
the proposed Conservatory for Art and Science. Application 
was made to the Legislature at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session for a grant of sufficient land on the Back Bay on 
which to build a conservatory of Art and science. Prof. Agassiz 
and other distinguished persons have spoken before the legisla- 
tive body on the subject, committee-meetings have been held, 
and there is every reason to believe that the petition will be 



The committee on the "Webster statue (which, by the way, is 
regarded as a great failure) have requested permission to place 
it in the State House grounds, and Governor Banks has recom- 
mended that the request be complied with. 

The last " Artists' Reception. " for this season took place on 
the 3d instant, and was a very pleasant affair. Many distin- 
guished persons were present. The works of Art were arranged 
with excellent taste, associated with a rich display of flowers. 
Delightful music and merry, handsome faces, all combined to 
render the evening one of those which will not soon be forgot- 
ten. AmoDg the guests were the poets Longfellow, Dana, and 
Aldrich, Governor Banks and his lady, Mrs. Darrah, and 
F. 0. 0. Darley. $. 

Aet-news from Boston, of late, is unusually promising. We 
hear of a " remarkably fine" collection of "old masters," that 
will probably gravitate to that city, its merits being certified to 
by Sir Charles Eastlake and the*Director of the UflBjz Gallery, 
at Florence — nous verrons. The next item is that of a Con- 
servatory of Art and Science. "We always welcome grand 
ideas relative to Art, especially from Boston : at present the 
ground upon which the Conservatory is to be erected and which 
is to be a donation to the projectors of the enterprise by the 



State, is under water; but so was the ground, once, upon. 
which the stately palaces of Venice now stand — on piles. If 
any delay consequent upon converting water-lots into terra Jirvut, 
is likely to occur, we suggest piles, and a ferry-boat propelled 
by oars or steam, as the Bostonians think best for the tempo- 
rary convenience of visitors. "We quote what is Baid in favor' 
of the scheme : 

Mr. Twitchell said that he believed everybody was in favor of the 
project. It was obvious that' such attractions would enhance the 
value of the railroads and their property adjacent to the Back Bay. 
He has heard no adverse opinions in country and city. As attractions 
increased in Boston, the greater would be the travel, and the lower 
the fares. The present tendency with fares was downward instead of 
upward. George B.Emerson thought the Legislature could hardly 
omit the grand opportunity now afforded to crown the glorious educa- 
tional system of Massachusetts. 

Next to hearing of the continued success and prosperity of the 
New England School of Design for Women, which is not a. 
castle in the water, the best Art-news we have from Boston isj 
a rumor that Leutze is about to establish an academy there; 
As this project depends upon the-energy and genius of the artist 
and not upon the conventional sympathy, we congratulate the 
Bostonians, and trust that it will prove a success. 

Tbov:.— - No more striking proof of the growth of a taste for Art 
could be cited than the success of the exhibition at Troy, lately 
closed. This exhibition is the second ever held in that city. The 
first took place last year, and was got up by the Young Men's 
Association, in order to discharge a debt, which was effectu- 
ally accomplished, and something more,- for the success of the* 
exhibition revealed a social want that had not been previously- 
thought of 5 it was found that the interest of the community in- 
Art was greater than had been anticipated; the rooms were 
thronged with visitors, especially in the evening; people met 
and talked of Art on a social basis, surrounded by'it^ recog- 
nizing in it a new source of study and entertainment, * ThS 
second exhibition was accordingly organized for the object 6f 
Art-culture, coupled with an intention to devote its profits ti> 
the increase of the Association's library. The result has proved 
highly satisfactory. A handsome sum has been realized for the* 
benefit of the library, and what is still more encouraging, the 
exhibition of so many works by our native artists has led to 
numerous sales and commissions. "We believe that about twenty- 
one pictures will be added to the Art-treasures of Troy by this 
exhibition. In addition to these acquisitions, a liberal shbscrip- '" 
tion has been made for the purpose of procuring a painting as - 
the nucleus of a permanent collection to be attached to the 
Yonng Men's Association. We have plenty of opportunities to' 
chronicle tooroU in behalf of Art, but rarely such encouraging' 
facts as these. ''■■ '■■ 

Having made an allusion to the library of the Young Men V 
Association, we would take advantage of it to congratulate the 
Trojans upon its possession. A more orderly or more inviting 
library-room, considering its size, we know not of, or a more 
valuable and select assortment of books. Both knowledge and 
good taste havo been evinced in the selection of books, and a 
quite paternal watchfulness on the part of the librarian, Mr. 
Filer, in taking care of them. There are plenty of young men's 
associations about the country, but few, we imagine, that have 
such sound, healthy, practical motives to animate them 'as the 
Young Men's Association of Troy. 
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Thb New York Artists* Fond Society, alluded to far our last 
buinber,'is now organized ; tlie following is a list of officers : 

Officers and Board of Control of the New York Artists' Fund Society. 
T.'S. Ctiramings, President. G. H. Baker. 

C. L. Elliott, Vice-President. J. W. Casilear, 

N. B. Collins, Treasurer. A. F. Tait. 

H. P. Gray, Secretary, Win. Hart. 

J. B. Stearns. 

WHAT IB OUB CONDITION ? 

As we increase in wealth and population, as our family and 
social condition becomes more complex and involved, as our 
passions receive more nutriment from Our growing prosperity, 
it is to be expected tbat we shall have an occasional and violent 
eruption from the dark undercurrent so inseparable from the pre- 
sent organization of society. "We know that a delicate analysis 
of character would show a large amount of brutality on the 
part of those whose success in life attracts most attention. "We 
know tbat every calling in life has become an unmitigated 
struggle for victory— a thing of great animal muscle, detached 
from all moral restraint or anchorage. "We know that success 
in itself is so dazzling to the weak understandings of our day, as 
to be paramount — as to rule out every consideration as to our 
personal or social duties. Our sons enter into business with a 
settled determination to make money in every way open to un- 
scrupulous contrivance and invention ; our daughters enter into 
society for the sole purpose of diplomatically baiting tbeir book 
to catch those the most prominent in wealth and position; our 
mothers dream of nothing, think of nothing, but the material 
advancement of their children, of the glory to be reflected 
on them through tbeir ascending progress on the conven- 
tional social scale, of tbeir high standing amongst what Is 
called the higher classes. Fine houses, fine furnitnre, expen- 
sive and showy dresses, carriages, and livery, a social connection 
with our leading families — these are the wild dreams flitting 
through the muddy and agitated brains of most of our people. 
Be poor, honest, aud virtuous, arid marry the daughter of one 
of these women, and you are sacrificed forever, driven to mad- 
ness, if iiot to dissipation. Be rich, dishonest, and vicious, but 
sharp enough to live within the shadow of conventional 
respectability, and marry the daughter of one of these women, 
and you become a great man — a man of standing, and one 
whose self-importance will be constantly inflated through the 
venal homage paid by parasitic connections. A man mingling 
much with "society mast be a fool in understanding, not to 
realize fully the total want of confidence in men for women, and 
of women for men. The ties of fidelity and loyalty hang so 
loosely in all the connections of life as to beget a chronic skep- 
ticism as to the integrity of all relationships, whether private 
or public, conjogal or Bocial. Parents lose faith in their own 
children, and ohildren in tbeir own parents. This general want 
of confidence in each for all, in all for each, is the curse of the 
age, is the bastard child of soulless commerce and trading, of 
petty ambition and the ignorant love of display — is crushing, 
strangling all young, noble, and spontaneous impulses — is giving 
to the mind the narrow and perverted craft and cunning of the 
peddler — is drawing it aside from the contemplation of all the 
higher subjects tbat should claim our attention, and is squeezing 
out of the human heart every virtuous impulse, every drop of 
the milk of human kindness. Children are men in low cunning, 
in the knowledge of evil, aud men are children in that wisdom 
which onght to strike a just balance between the duties of the 



individual and the rights of the class or community to which he 
belongs. A barbarous distinction is made, or is sought to be 
made, between the public and private life of men, as if the one 
could be divorced from the other without distorting our judg- 
ments as to men and their actions, and leading to a more than 
savage confusion of ideas and opinions. The actions of men in 
the present can only be understood when intelligently viewed 
through those which have preceded them in the past; and 
which, in fact, h'ave made them what they are. Public acts are 
to be taken in connection with the private manners and habits 
of those from whom they proceed, otherwise they are void of 
meaning and barren of instruction. All our public men should 
be willing to have their private life canvassed, their interior life 
unfolded, or forbear assuming offices of trust or obligations of a 
general character. The abstract perfection of our laws and 
form of government go for nothing so long as public men- are 
dishonest enough to study their own individual interest, with- 
out reference to the general interests of the nation. To be Bare, 
our representatives do nothing more than we do ourselves; we 
set them a bad example, and they literally follow it. "Whilst 
we are railing at them for their malpractices, they are quick- 
sighted enough to detect a corresponding amount of sinfulness 
in ns, and to see the turpitude of the representatives rooted in 
the represented. Political life is popularly held to be corruption 
itself, to be impregnated with every vice in the decalogue; but 
is commercial life less so, notwithstanding the lenity of public 
opinion in regard to it? It is a mistake to suppose that our 
corruption is confined to one class ; we believe it to be generally 
diffused, and to leaven the whole mass. Its manifestation, how- 
ever, is so different in degree and kind, it has so many sinuosi- 
ties of outlet, has so many rainbow-like colorings, and such 
veneering as to escape public attention, and to confound the 
rustic sense of those so boastfully smart, though morally blind. 

We have two great censors of our public and private life and 
manners, and it is to these we must now turn our attention — 
namely, our religious and secular newspapers. 

Neither the tone, temper, nor moral standard of the religious 
press is to be admired, when brought to bear on some of the 
criminal acts of our people. There is no unanimity of sentiment, 
opinion, or judgment amongst the editors of the religious press; 
they are as discordant as the doctrines they profess, and as 
variable as the blood running in their veins. In fact, the study 
of the supernatural in their theology would seem to disqualify 
them to pass a sound moral judgment on the flesh and blood 
passions of men, and. would seem to lead them to cast much of 
the confusion of their own brains into the already confonnded 
brains of the community. The errors of their judgments are 
painfully apparent when they vary from biblical rules to which 
they subject themselves more by habit than cultivation or 
reason. The severity of their opinions is likewise the result of 
shocked feeling rather than a knowledge of man's passions and 
their tendencies. They enforce individual infallibility of intel- 
lect, individual rights and sovereignties, without much regard 
to social requirements and exigencies. We need but point to 
their anarchy of opinion touching the recent outrage at Wash- 
ington, in confirmation of what we say. Murder is scarcely 
murder with them in this case, and as to anything like an intel- 
ligent moral analysis of the matter, this is out of the question. 
"Violent expressions, violent denunciations, and blasphemous 
allusions to providential agency in the terrible occurrence would 
seem to be the substance of their feeble and palsied judgments. 

The secular press is money- making; is political, is partisan in 
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its coarse. Much profit and no loss is its watchword, and in 
order to carry out their fealty to this commercial motto, much 
principle and much honesty have to be sacrificed. Man indivi- 
dually and men collectively will pay to have their wills predo- 
minate, to have their personalities held supreme. They will 
pay to have their names, their projects, their doings chronicled 
to the world, and to have the tongues of a gabbling world con- 
stantly busied with them. Now, the newspaper is the great 
modern ventilator of men, and their vain and ambitious 
schemes ; it is equally the channel of their infamy. It is the 
publication of the latter which feeds a morbid and lewd taste in 
the community, that paints to the eyes of the young and inno- 
cent the details of every low and brutal passion of our nature. 
Our glorious language itself is made the vile vehicle for the 
bestial thoughts and brutal acts of the degraded classes of the 
country. Art is prostituted both in subject and treatment to aid 
language in demoralizing our young people, in begetting a 
lascivious curiosity, and a carnality of thought and feeling too 
horrible to contemplate. Books, noble in their sentiments and 
artistic in their style, are neglected, scouted at, and banished 
from our homes; and in their stead we have mountains of 
newspapers, appealing to our worst passions throngh their licen- 
tious illustrations and the pruriency of their disgustingly written 
tales and scandalous paragraphs. If our boys and girls are un- 
timely old, if the bloom fades too quickly from their cheeks, if 
the sparkling expression of their eyes disappears like an April 
sunshine — if they tire of life, and have nothing exhilarating to 
live for, it is doe to early mental familiarity with the degrading 
passions to which our nature is sadly prone — it is due to the 
blasting, withering inroads which are made in their fresh, 
warm, and innocent hearts, by the bad influences around us, 
and the contaminating publications with which we abound. 

If we would have a moral renovation of our family and social 
life, if we would avoid the disgrace and scandal of volcanio pas- 
sions, let us purify the atmosphere in which our children are 
destined to grow up — let us plant flowers of innocence along 
their pathway, from the cradle to- the nuptial altar. 

GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

Whbnbvbr Dame Justice attempts to weigh the cause of Art 
in her scales, she makes sad work of it. One of our servants of 
the law is thus reported in a late suit, in the course of which it 
was desirable to ascertain the value of a few paintings : 

The sheriff's auctioneer, Veitch, was examined by the plaintiff's 
attorney, as to the quality of the paintings. He said he would judge 
of the quality of the paintings by the name upon thera ; that the value 
of a good painting depended upon its size and life-like appearance. 
The attorney asked him about the value of an Aurora, and he was un- 
able to understand. He was asked what was an " Aurora," and he 
said a " moonlight scene." This is the auctioneer chosen to sell select 
pictures. 

A stoet told by Mr. Ruskiu, in an address lately delivered 
by him — an extract from which we give below— may be true, 
but we doubt it. Velasquez had too much genius, and was too 
true a man, to ignore kindred qualities in Other artists. The use 
of the story shows what theorists will resort to to enforce 
favorite dogmas: 

The color of the Venetian architecture was more or less the source 
of power among the Venetian painters, for it -disciplined the eyes of 
those great artists who, whatever might be the general opinion with 
regard to their other qualities, were, as to color, unquestionably 
supreme. He (Mr. Raskin) believed that if the testimony of the most 



renowned painters of -all times subsequent to; the .great Venetian school 
were gathered together, it would be found thattbeyiaUboie testimony - 
to the supreme greatness of the painters of Venice in this respect. 
There Was a certain transcendental 01 religious character in other 
schools which they had never possessed, but as painters of color, they 
stood alone. This, he thought,- might be established -beyond doubt by . 
the testimony of eminent artists.- One man, Velasquez, when he went 
to Italy to buy pictures for the Kiogof Spain, met Salvator "Rosa while 
at Home, who questioned him on his opinions with regard-to Italian 
pictures. "Do you like Raffaelle ?" 'he inquired. "No," was the 
reply, "I don't care for him." Salvator Rosa went on to ask him 
about others; hut finally said— "You don't like Eaffaelle, then we 
have nothing better to show you."' "No," said Velasquez, "the 
great men are at Venice, and Titian is the first of all the .Italians." 
This was the authority of Velasquez, and whatever weight theymight" 
be disposed to attach to it, at all events it left no doubt as to the im- 
pression which was made on the mind of that distinguished man. 

Here is something better from the same source: 
In course of an elegant discourse, Mr. Euskin drew the following, 
broad distinction: Art, whose end was only pleasure, was preemi- 
nently the gift of cruel and savage nations— cruel in temper, savage 
in habits j they were preeminent in everything merely relating to line ■ 
and color, which, in fact, seemed to be the inheritance of ignorance 
and cruelty. Englishmen could not produce Bach pretty shawls as the 
Sepoys; for really beautiful stained glass, we must go back to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, when the Black Prince killed 2,000 or 
3,000 people before breakfast tecause he got into a passion. -Onthe 
other hand, it would be found by research that Art which was esper 
cially dedicated to natural effect, always indicated gentleness land 
tenderness in its producers? and that if it were successful and, great, it 
was the work of thoughtful, earnest, kind men, large in their -views of 
life, and full of intellectual power. Sir Joshua Reynolds and Velas-* 
quez were striking. proofs of this.. He did not say that in order toibev 
a good. painter one must be a good man; but he he did say one must 
be so in order to be a good natural painter; this* true perception; of . 
nature was never given- except under certain mornl conditions. There "■ 
were but three schools' of noble conventional decoration — that of the 
Greeks, which they applied to their pottery, that of the early Gothic, 
school, and that of the great Italian school; All these were reached 
from above — all by stooping from a knowledge of the human form. 
He would say to Btudents, " To whatever branch of study you may in- 
cline, however you are to earn your bread, in whatever part of the 
country yon may be employed, so far as you have time, make yourself 
a noble and accomplished artist— understand, at least, what noble; and '■ 
accomplished Art is; get first 'a pure, deep^and exalted knowledge of ' 
the human form, and of all natural beauty; and you will then be table 
to apply your knowledge to-whatever services may be required from 
your Art." 

Wflo can deny, after tlie following, thata lovefor Art is Botin- 
uate? Like religion, it seems to be developed by martyrdom: 

It is estimated that at least four thousand persons in the United 
States Navy, annually, are tattooed with figures, costing from seventy- 
five cents to fifteen dollars, and showing the annual expenditure in the 
aggregate, of twenty thousand dollars! A single" artist V has. been' 
known to pocket over a thousand dollars in a cruise of a frigate, in 
these Indian-ink pictures. 

Poltchrobtt in Sculpture, ok Colorim© Statues.— Professor 
Westmacott, E. A., read a paper on this subject at the Society of Arts, 
on Wednesdays evening last, wherein he' reiterated the views he has 
before expressed, on more occasions than one, on the subject; the ob- 
jections he entertains to the modem revival of the 'practice; and his' 
doubts that it was usual in the best period of sculpture. The lecturer' 
inquired—" What are the objects proposed to be attained by painting - ■' 
or coloring seulpture ? ■' * 
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1, Is itto render the imitation more close to nature ? 
. 2. Is it to attract attention ? 

3. Is it to gratify the sense by adventitious decoration ? 

4. Is it to give distinctness to the parts of a work when viewed from 
a ; distance ? 

All these several questions deserve our attention. 

First, with respect to close imitation. 

It scarcely can be necessary to state, to persons of any intelligence 
in Art, that it is a radical error to suppose that it is in the province of 
the painter or the sculptor to effect an exact imitation; that is, such 
imitation as Bhall produce illusion. All know that, in many respects, 
this is impossible in sculpture. In others, where it is possible, the fae 
iimile representation of inferior objects, such as veils, napkins, the 
stuffs and , materials of drapery, is, as all practical sculptors know, 
.simply the work of a careful carver. 

It may not be out of place to state the principle by which the sculp- 
tor is, or should be, governed in this respect. It has been stated that 
there are certain objects in nature which do not admit of being exactly 
imitated in sculpture. This is undeniable ; but even if it were possi- 
ble to carry the imitation of that which is the highest object of the 
artist's study, namely, the human figure, to such perfection as to in- 
duce the belief that it was real, that, to any one entering a sculpture 
gallery, the figures should so closely resemble nature that, at first 
sight, they should appear to be living men' and women standing on 
pedestals, would not the achievement cause a very disagreeable im- 
pression ? Undoubtedly it would. At present, the lover and admirer 
of Art is gratified by the contemplation of a fine and successful work 
of art, as a work of art. His imagination supplies all that is wanting, 
and he does not ask or expect that his senses shall be deceived. Nay, 
the moment he could bring himself to look at it as a positive and 
exact imitation of a human figure, the hair, the eyes, the lips, the 
nails, every part colored and tinted like life, but without life, he would 
be more disposed to shrink from than admire it. It is easy to imagine 
the feeling with which we should contemplate such well-known works 
as the Apollo, the group of Laocoon and hia Sona, the Farnese Hercu- 
les, the Fighting or Dying Gladiator, and other admired statues so 
treated. Even snch a near approximation to reality as is afforded by 
wax-work exhibitions, is anything but pleasing to the generality of 
people, and especially persons of taste in Art, though they may be 
amused by the talent and ingenuity shown in thus producing resem- 
blances. It is not intended to insult legitimate sculpture by a com- 
parison with bad commonplace wax-work figures, but, in all fairness, 
to take the best that could be produced. Even if they could be the 
productions of first-rate artists, the argument would equally apply. 
The dissatisfaction felt in this case is to be accounted for on a per- 
fectly- intelligible principle. The reason for it is, that wax-work 
approaches too near to nature to be agreeable as Art; and yet it is 
not near enough or true enough to nature— nor can it ever be so— to 
make us forget it is An. There is no reason to believe that true 
Greek sculpture of a good period ever fell so low in taste as to have a 
school of close imitators of the kind alluded to, or that the introduction 
of color or marble statues had any such object." 

He believed that sculpture colored lost its distinctive or special char- 
actor. "It was a portion of an architectural effect. Coloring, we 
know, was extensively employed in architectural decorations, and when 
the sculptor was called upon to act in combination with the architect, 
his work, no doubt, was subject to the Bame laws of treatment as 
other parts of the composition. He placed his groups in the pediment 
with its enriched colored mouldings against a background, sometimes 
painted blue — perhaps to imitate the sky, but quite as likely merely to 
give increased distinctness and relief to his figures. He further in- 
creased their effect, as portions of a general design, with gilding and 
other accessories, and, no doubt, also sometimes with color. But in 
all this, his object was to make his sculpture assist the whole effect. 
In short, it became necessary to adapt the sculptures, in color and 
finery, to the objects around them ; so that in fact, as we are now 



considering it, instead of a principal it became a subordinate and only 
ministerial accessory." 

As additional grounds for discountenancing the practice, Mr. West* 
macott urged that it would prevent the multiplication of favorite work, 
by casting, and further, would tend to a sensuous treatment of subjects 
calculated to be injurious. " The lessons of history should not be 
read in vain. Sculptors should strive not to allow their art to degene- 
rate into a possible means of corruption. They must know how very 
few who contemplate undraped statues can have the necessary know- 
ledge to form anything like an accurate judgment upon their merit, 
their truth, and the higher technical qualities of their art, and, conse- 
quently, that such works can usually only address the sense, and not 
the understanding. They, as guardians of, and caterers to, the public 
taste, should avoid and protest against any innovations which, by 
possibility, may have a tendency to deprave that taste, or to lower the 
high standard of Art." 

Professor Huxley on Science and Religion. — At the close of 
the first course of Lectures to the Working Men this session, delivered 
by Professor Huxley, F.R.S. (" On Objects of Interest in the Collec- 
tion of Fossils"), the lecturer made some observations at the head of 
this article, and it has been urged by several of his hearers that the 
publication of these remarks in our columns would be useful. 

The lectures have now been given for seven years (in fact, ever since 
the School of Mines was established) ; and, as an invariable rule, the 
tickets have been applied for at Once, and the attendance has been 
extremely good. So far as we know, the tickets are always disposed 
of to hand, fide workmen, and it is impossible to speak too highly of 
the attention and* intelligence of the audience. 

The professors may reasonably expect, therefore, that they are doing 
some good, and they are entitled to the thanks of the public. 

And now, gentlemen, the proper subjects of this course are ended; 
My duties towards you, as an officer of this institution cease ; but I 
am glad to have the opportunity, on my own responsibility, of saying 
a few words on a subject which, judging from the letters I have 
•received, interests you as much as it does me. At the same time, I 
am most desirous not to be misunderstood; and, therefore, instead of 
taking up this subject in the lecture which immediately followed the 
letters to which I refer, I have allowed myself a longer interval for 
reflection ; and contrary to my wont, I have written down in full, and 
will read what I have to say. 

The whole history of the gradual discovery of the significance of such 
apparently unimportant indications of formerly existing life, as those 
which I have been describing to you to-night, is fraught with instruction. 
It is one of the most striking of the many justifications which might be 
found, of the methods, not only of geological, but of all other science ; 
and it helps, as much as any of these, to teach us what implicit and 
absolute faith we may place in the conclusions of the human intellect, 
when that intellect is rightly guided. 

In fact, this is the moral of all science; and the great and peculiar 
benefit which a fair course of scientific study confers, even on those 
who do not follow it as a profession, is, that it compels such a firm 
and entire faith in our mental processes, so far as their range extends; 
that it teaches us what this range is, and enables us to distinguish 
between the natural and the artificial limitations of man's powers. 

And let me bid you remember that this faith does not rest upon 
mere testimony, however respectable, however solemnly supported. 
The works of science are her witness. Her age of inspiration and 
miracles is not over, but beginning, and its duration will be coeval 
with that of the intellect of man. Nor is access to her deepest secrets 
restricted to a race or to a priesthood. Every man can, if he so pleases, 
apply to the sources of all scientific knowledge directly, and verify for 
himself the conclusion of others. In science faith is based solely on 
a the assent of the intellect ; and the most complete submission to 
ascertained truth is wholly voluntary, because it is accompanied by per- 
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feet freedom, nay, by every encouragement, to teat and try that truth 
to the uttermost, * 

I have said that our faith in the results of our right working of the 
human mind rests on no mere testimony. But there is One that bears 
witness to it, and He the Highest. For the winning of every new law 
by reasoning from ascertained facts; the verification by the event of 
every scientific prediction is, if this world be governed by providential 
order, the direct testimony of that Providence to the sufficiency of the 
faculties with which man is endowed, to unravel, so far as is necessary 
for his welfare, the mysteries by which he is surrounded. Donati's 
comet lately blazing in the heavens above us at its appointed time ; 
the first quiver wheh betrayed to the anxious watcher of the telegraphic 
needle on the other side of the Atlantic, that an electric current would 
follow, even under such strange conditions, the laws which man's wit 
and industry had discovered ; the bone which, laid bare by Cuvier's 
chisel, justified his trust in the law of organic correlation which he 
had discovered ; all these, and hundreds of other like cases which I 
might cite, are to my mind so many signs and wonders, whereby the 
Divine Governor signifies his approbation of -the trust of poor and 
weak humanity, in the guide which he has given it. 

The present state of civilized nations and their past history bear 
witness on the same side. So far as any nation recognizes, or has 
recognized, the great truth, that every dictum, every belief, must be 
tested and tried to the uttermost, and swept ruthlessly away if it be 
not in accordance with right reason, so far is that nation prosperous 
and healthy; and so far as a nation has allowed itself to be hood- 
winked and fettered, and the free application of its intellect, as the 
criterion of all truth, restricted, so far is it sinking and rotten within. 

There is one restriction, and only one, so far as I know, placed upon 
our supreme arbiter. It is, that it shall be actuated by an uncom- 
promising and unswerving love of truth. With that, the human intel- 
lect is the nearest impersonification of the Divine ; without that, it is, 
in my apprehension, the worst of conceivable devils. 

Such being my inmost and deepest. belief on these matters, the 
friend, if I may so call him, who was good enough to write me the 
letter, an extract from which I am about to read, will readily antici- 
pate what answer I am about to give him. I can but regret that it 
should be so directly opposed in appearance to his own views, but he 
has 'asked me to speak out, and I will do so. After all, there is per- 
haps less difference between us in reality than in seeming. 

Referring to a previous lecture, he says — " One or two imagined that 
you, in your own theory, advocated the idea that a lower animal 
might, by development or progression, pass, in time, into one of a 
higher organization ; and they would apply this through the whole 
animal kingdom up to the human race, in opposition to the first 
pair being brought into existence by the direct power of our Creator." 

The one or two are nearly, but not quite, right. What I said was 
this : that the bringing into existence of an animal at once, is a thing 
which is in the nature of the case, capable of neither proof nor 
disproof, and is, therefore, no subject for science, which concerns her- 
self^only with matters capable of proof or disproof. And I went on to 
say, that if the appearance of the successive populations of the globe 
had followed laws at all similar to those by which the rest of the 
universe is governed, I could not conceive but that these successive 
races must have proceeded from one another in the way of progressive 
modification. 

And that is my hypothesis, and I do include man in the same cate 7 
gory as the rest of the animal world. But you will recollect, that I 
begged you particularly to understand that I regarded this notion of 
mine simply as a hypothesis, reasoned out from general principles, 
and wholly devoid of evidence amounting to proof. 

Well, if you see good to reject this hypothesis, if you think that my 
reasonings from principles I started with are fallacious, or that those 
principles themselves are erroneous, reject it by all means; and if you 
can show me, on thote grounds, that you are right, I will reject it also 



as speedily as possible, and thank you for the refutation. Why should 
I cumber myself with the burden of an untruth ? 

But you all know right well that such are not the grounds on which 
hypotheses of this kind are objected to. The' real reason is, that such 
doctrines are supposed to be antagonistic to certain religion — or 
traditions handed down to us with our religious beliefs, from a vener- 
able and remote antiquity. 

Now let me tell you quite frankly, that I almost think it beneath 
the dignity of my calling, as a man of science, to listen to such objec- 
tions as these. If it be really true that science is opposed to religion, 
all I can say is, so much the worse for religion. If science is really 
opposed to traditions, the sooner the traditions vanish, and are ao 
more seen or heard of, the better. For science and .the methods, -of 
science, are the masters of the world. But it is not true. If you 
have seen occasion to put any faith in what I tell" you, believe me 
now when I say, that of all the miserable superstitions which have 
ever tended to vex and enslave mankind, this notion of the antagonism - 
of science and religion is the most mischievous. 

True science and true religion are twin-sisters, and the separation 
of either from the other is sure to prove the death of both. Science 
prospers exactly in proportion as it is religious ; and religion flourishes 
in exact proportion to the scientific depth and firmness of its basis. -.. 

The great deeds of philosophers have been less the fruit of their in- 
tellect, than of the direction of that intellect by an eminently religious 
tone of mind. Truth has yielded herself rather to their patience, their 
love, their single heartedness, aad their self-denial, than to their logical 
acumen. ' ■-;■ i' 

And all the reformations in religion — all the steps by which the creeds 
you hold have been brought to that comparative purity and -tnithin. 
which you justly glory — have been due essentially to the growth of the 
scientific spirit, to the ever-increasing confidence of the intellect .jn 
itself — and its incessantly repeated refusals to bow down blindly to what 
it had discovered to be mere idols, any more. 

It is above all things needful for you, working-men, to note these 
truths. For with the limited time, and the limited means for study at 
your disposal, you run the risk of flying to one of two extremes — bigoted 
orthodoxy, or conceited skepticism. 

The more earnest and deep-thinking of you are not always able to, 
distinguish the eternal truths of religion from the temporary and often 
disfiguring investiture which has grown round them, as at this Christ- 
mas time, we see the ivy and the misletoe overgrowing the oak; and 
when science comes, and would tear away these mummy-wrappings, 
and show you the form withiu in all its beauty, you — too often urged 
by those who call themselves your teachers— raise a cry of sacrilege, 
as if the holy of holies itself were -defiled. 

And, on the other hand, the quicker- witted and less serious spirits, 
are apt to rush from a like misconception into the opposite error. 
They imagine that because no honest man can, for one moment^ reoon- . 
cile the plain teachings of geology with the statements contained in 
the book of Genesis ; because no astronomer, believes that the sun and 
moon have stood still at the bidding of a Jewish commander-in-chief; 
because, in short, whenever and on whatever pretext science and 
authority have come into conflict, authority has always been signally 
worsted, and will be till the end of time ; because of these things, they 
imagine they may disown all the Ten Commandments, and treat with 
foolish ridicule the book which the true man of science will ever hold 
in the highest respect, as containing the noblest and the clearest exposi- 
tion of human rights and human duties extant. 

I warn you solemnly against both of these evils. Despise both 
bigotry and scoffing doubt, and regard those who encourage yon in " 
either, whether they wear the tonsure of a priest, or tbe peruke of a 
Voltaire, as your worst enemies. And if you seek a preservative 
against these snares, I Bay, strive earnestly to learn something, not 
only of the results, but of the methods of science, and then apply thoBe 
methods to all statements which offer themselves for your belief. If 
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they will not stand that test, they are naught, let them come with 
what authority they may. — Th» Builder. 
RECEPTIONS. 

The following appreciative notice of the last Reception of 
the season, at Dodsworth's Hall, on the. evening of March 6th, 
we take from the Some Journal ; 

A crowd again assembled at Dodsworth's on Thursday even- 
ing to participate in the Artists' Reoeption. This occasion 
being the last of the season, accounted for the great number 
convened on such a- tempestuous-- night, and thoroughly evinced 
the zeal of the Art-lovers, while it was an appreciated compli- 
ment to the artists. About the same number of pictures were 
exhibited, some quite pretending in size. Moat were finished 
works, with hut few sketches. Baker had a* charming " Head 
of a Oliild ;" Bellows, some " Landscape Studies," which evince a 
delicate feeling for this department, with a conscientious search- 
ing after form and the sentiment of the scene. Cafferty had a 
well-painted cabinet picture and a forcible portrait ; Carpenter, 
a portrait, with strong individuality of character; Casilear, one 
of his delicious landscapes ; Durand, a fine study ; Edmonds "A 
Boy playing a Flute to two intently listening Negro Children;" 
Gifford and Gignoux, characteristic works ; Gray, " The Pride 
of the Village"— a picture of genuine sentiment and pathos, 
treated with great delicacy of handling, and with strength of 
tone and effect : all the details most carefully rendered, and the 
character of the three heads expressed with dramatio feeling. 
Mr, Gray had likewise two cabinet heads of great tenderness 
of color and strength of tone. Mr. Greene gave us another of his 
elaborate female heads; Mr. Hall, an unfinished " Dou Quixote," 
a sweetly-painted head of " Priscilla," in pointed hat and ruff— 
a companion picture of "John Alden" — and a pleasing sketch 
of "The Wedding Procession going through the Forest." Wm. 
Hart bad a fine "Portrait view of the Cheney House," a 
charming example of the New England homestead. This minis- 
tering to the home sentiment ou the part of laudscape painters 
might be cultivated to advantage. The seenes of our child- 

. hood, the country homes of our youth, hung near our city 

^firesides, cherishing the memories of early years — the love 
and veneration of ancestral sites and family reminiscences. 
Huntington was well represented in a most spiritual and 
rapt "St. John," with upturned gaze, awaiting the divine 
afflatus; Kensett contributed a quiet, but truthful study, 
admirable for conscientious treatment ; Richards, " A River 

■Scene," with & background of mountains; Rossiter sent a 
" Priscilla," standing by an open window at the moment of 
uttering, " "Why don't you speak for yourself, John ?" Sonutag, 
two admirable landscapes— one a " Mountain Scene," treated 

. with great grandeur of effect; the other a "Sunset," over a 
verdant plain, excellent for power of gradation, free manipu- 
lation, and fullness of form. Staigg gave a charming little head, 
in oil ; Suydam, a fog effect " On the Sea-shore," which was 
the best expression of the humidity and density of fog we have 
ever seen. A quiet reach of beach, with two or three houses 
scarcely discernible in the middle distance — nothing as a sub- 
ject, yet wonderfully fine in the interpretation. A smalJ/'Twi- 
light," likewise, was full of unobtrusive beauty. Tait gave one 
of his fine pictures of "Deer;" Waterson and Williamson, 
excellent pictures in their respective styles — one animals, and 
the other landscapes ; Mr. Loop also had a carefully painted 
cabinet " Picture of a Lady ;" and Mr. Wenzler's " Judge Jay » 
attracted attention from its pre-Raphaelite fidelity to detail and 
drawing. Of the others onr space does not admit mention ; but 



the whole exhibition was most creditable to the artist managers, 
who fulfilled a delicate task with admirable tact. These Art- 
entertainments have now become a necessary feature in the 
winter's social programme. 

Studio Building, Tenth St. — The Reception on the evening 
of the 22d ultimo was unusually brilliant. Among the guests were 
the venerable Rembrandt Peale and Joseph Harrison, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, one of the most liberal Art^patrons in the country. 
We regret that we are obliged to go to press without .time or 
space to notice the attractions of the evening more fully. 

OBITUARY. 

Henry Art, portrait and landscape painter, died at his resi- 
dence in Hudson, in February last,* after a long and painful 
illness. He lived for a number of years in Catskill, where he 
successfuly practised portraiture. .Here, under the influence of 
the lamented Cole, his attention was directed to the study of 
landscape art, which his earnest and unaffected love of nature 
well fitted him to pursue. The last fifteen years of his life 
were spent in Hudson. The subjects of his pencil were chosen 
chiefly from the beautiful scenery amid which he lived — the 
picturesque windings of the Catskill Creek, and the lovely 
shores of the Hudson. These scenes and sometimes wilder 
passages from the neighboring mountains, which -he often ex- 
plored with sketch-book and fishing-rod, he reproduced with 
simple and laving truth upon his canvas. He was sensitive, 
modest, and retiring in his nature; a genial and sympathetic 
companion, and a reliable friend. He died beloved by all who 
knew him, and most beloved by those who knew him best. 
book noti0e8. 

Downing's Landscape- Gardening and Rural Architec- 
ture; a new edition, with a supplement by Henry Winthrop 
Sargent, profusely illustrated. A. 0. Moore & Co. New York, 
pp. 576. 

A book so well known as to scarcely need our indorsement; 
which, however, we are glad to furnish. Downing, more than 
any man we know of, labored most effectually to spread a 
knowledge of taste throughout the length and breadth of the 
land,'in respect to the beauty and resources of landscape garden- 
ing, and we are not aware that his works have been superseded 
by better authorities. This work is especially valuable on 
account of the information it affords concerning trees. The 
style in which it is got up is, generally speaking, satisfactory. 
Like most American books, it might be better printed, and less 
adorned with tasteless gilding on the back. 



A man's opinion of practical things is rarely worth much 
before the age of thirty ; though some intellects are so preco- 
cious, that their apprehensions in general are as sound and 
mature at eighteen and twenty, as at any subsequent period. 
If this observation be correct, there appears something rather 
startling in Lord Bacon's idea, that the notions of those between 
twenty and thirty form the. chief basis of political augury ;- 
especially if the position be meant to include not only those 
who think for themselves, but the much larger class, who, as 
Robert Hall phrases it, "think by proxy." Broad views of a 
national kind, however, are less dependent on reflection or 
authority, than on the plastic power of circumstances, which 
may happen to be of the right description or otherwise. — 
Clulow. 



